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In London there was a priest, a secular, unto whom 
the false Canon, my master, came upon a day, and be- 
sought him to lend him a certain quantity of gold. 
“ Lend me a mark, but for three a he said, ‘* and 
at my day, if thou find me false, hang me up by the 
neck.” The priest lent the mark gladly, and the 
Canon thanked | him and went away, and at the time 
appointed the Canon ay the priest, who was won- 
drously glad. * Certainly,” said he, *‘ it nothing trou- 
bles me to lend a man a noble, or two or three, who 
will not break his day: such a one I can never refuse.” 
“ What!” quoth the Canon, “shall I be untrue? There 
never was man ill repaid for lending me gold and sil- 
ver. And Sir.” quoth he, “now, in confidence, since 
ye have been so good to me, and showed such great 
gentleness, I will show you 


How I can worken in philosophy. 


Take good heed, ye shall see well with your eyes that 
I will perform a master-stroke before I go.” 


“ Yea?” quoth the priest, “ Yea, Sir, and will ye so? 
Marry thereof, I pray you heartily.” 
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“ At your commandément, Sir, traély,” 
Quoth the Canén, “ and elles God forbid.” 


Nought knew the priest with whom he dealt. 
“Sir,” quoth the Canon, “let your yeoman go for 
quicksilver ; Jet him buy two or three ounces : 
And when he cometh, as faste shall ye see 
A wondrous thing, which ye never saw ere this.” 
The priest sent his servant for the quicksilver, and 
gave the three ounces to the Canon: 
And he them laide fair and well adown, 


And bade the servant coalés for to bring, 
That he anon might go to his working. 


The coals were fetched, and the Canon took out a 
crucible from his bosom and showed to the priest. 
“ This instrument,” said he, “take in thine hand, and 
-then put in it an ounce of quicksilver, and here begin 


In the name of Christ to wax a philosépher. 
There be full few which that I woulde proffer 
To showen them thus much of my sciénce ; 





For here shall ye see by experience 


Vo... XIV.—3 § 
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That this quicksilver I will mortify 
Right in your sight anon withouten lie, 
Aud make it as good silver and as fine 
As there is any in youre purse or mine, 
Or elleswhere; and make it malledble, 
And elles holdeth me false and unable 
Amongés folk for ever to appear. 

I have a powder here, that cost me dear, 
Shall make all good, for it is cause of all 
My conning.* 


Send away your man, and shut the door, 


That no man us espy 
While that we work in this philosophy.” 


All was so done, and they go to their labours. 

The priest, at the Canon’s bidding, set the crucible 
on the fire, which he blew, and made himself very 
busy. 

The Canon threw a powder into the crucible, I know 
not what made of, whether of chalk or of glass, or 
something else quite worthless, to deceive the priest, 
and he bade him hasten to lay the coals above the cru- 
cible. “ For,” said he, “in token I love thee, thine own 
two hands shall do all.” 

“* Grand mercy !” quoth the priest, and was full glad. 
And while he was busy the false Canon took out of his 
bosom a piece of charcoal made of beech, in which 
there was a secret hole containing an ounce of silver- 
filings ; and he said, “‘ Friend, ye do amiss; this fire is 
not laid as it should be, but I shall soon amend it. 


Now let me meddle therewith but a while, 
For of you have I pity by Saint Gile; 

Ye be right hot, I see well how ye sweat; 
Have here a cloth, and wipe away the wet.” 


And while the priest wiped his face, the Canon laid 
the charcoal on the middle of the crucible, and blew 
well after, until the coals burnt fast. ‘‘ Now give me 
drink,” quoth the Canon; “all shall be well. 


Sitte we down, and let us merry make.” 


And when the Alchemist saw his time he said, “ Rise 
up, Sir 7 go forth and bring a chalk-stone, that I 
may make it of the shape of an ingot ; and bring with 
you a pan of water. And that ye shall have no wrong 
conceit of me in your absence, I will go and return 
with you again.” And this was the way the Canon 
shaped the ingot :—He privily took out of his sleeve 
a piece of silver, and made his ingot the same length 
and breadth, and then replaced the silver in his sleeve. 
The ingot was next put in the water. “ Now,” says he 
to the Canon, 


“ Look what that there is; put in thine hand and grope, 
Thou shalt there finde silver, as I hope.” 


The priest put in his hand, and took up a piece of fine 
silver. “God's blessing have ye, Sir Canon,” ‘said the 
priest ; ‘‘ if ye vouchsafe to teach me this noble craft 
J will be yours in al] that ever I may.” 

** Yet,” quoth the Canon, “I will again try, that ye 
may take heed and be expert, and another day in my 
absence, when you are in need, essay this cratt. Let 
us take another ounce of quicksilver.” The priest does 
all that he can, and fast blows the fire while the Canon 
stirred it above the crucible with a stick, in the bottom 
end of which there was another ounce of silver filings, 
and the end was stopped with wax, and as that melted 
the silver fell into the crucible. And so the priest 
was beguiled once more. 


He was so glad that I can not express 

In no manuére his mirth and his gladnéss ; 

And to the Canon be profferéd eftsoon 

Body and goods. Yea,” quoth the Canon, “soon, 


* Skill—knowledge, 
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Though poor I be, crafty * thou shalt me find : 
I warn thee well; yet is there more bebind. 


Is there any copper here in the house?” “ Yea, 
Sir,” said the priest, “I believe there is.” And some 
copper was obtained ; and the Canon weighed out an 
ounce and put into the crucible, 


And cast in powder, and made the priest to blow, 
And in his working for to stoopen low. 


And all was but a trick. The Canon, as I told you 
before, had a piece of silver in his sleeve all the while ; 
he now slily dropped it in the bottom of the pan, and 
with wondrous sleight took up the copper and ‘hid it. 
Then presently the priest took out the silver. 

_“ Now,” said the Canon, “let us go with these three 
pieces to some goldsmith, and learn if they be good.” 
The goldsmith assayed them, and they were just as 
they ought to be. And as to this besotted priest, 


Who was gladder than he ? 
Was never bird gladder ¢gainst the day ; 
No nightingale in the seasén of May, 
Was never none, that liste better to sing ;* 
Ne lady lustier in carolling ; 
Or for to speak of love and womanhede, 
Ne knight in armés done + a hardy deed, 
To standen in gracé of his lady dear, 
Then had this priest this crafte for to lere.{ 


And he said to the Canon, “ For the love of God, tel] 
me what shall this receipt cost? Tell me now.” 

** By our lady,” quoth this Canon, “ it is dea ; 

I warn you well, that save I and a frere, 

In Engleland there can no man it make.” 


“No matter,” quoth he. ‘ Now, Sir, for God's sake 
tell me, I beseech you, what I shall pay.” 


“ Y wis,” quoth he, “ it is full dear, I say. 
Sir, at one word, if that you list it have, 
Ye shall pay forty pound, so God me save. 


And but for the friendly act ye did to me, ye should 
pay more.” The priest fetched the forty pounds, and 
gave them to the Canon, who said, “Sir priest, I trust 
to have no loss of my craft. I would keep it close. 
As ye love me, be secret ; 

For if men knewen all my subtlety, 

By G— they woulden have so great env 

To me, because of my philosophy, 

I should be dead.” 


“ God forbid,” said the priest. The Canon went his 
way, and the priest never more saw him. And when 
the priest tried the receipt,— 

Farewell, it n’ould not be. 
* Skilful, in the ostensible meaning of the word: the other 


meaning needs no explanation. 
t+ Who has done. t Learn. 





PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 1845. 
(Continued from p. 495.) 


Ar Manchester there have been many new erections, 
and among others a theatre. Opportunities for the 
display of talent in buildings of this class, and it is one 
requiring peculiar talent, and study of a special kind, 
are of comparatively rare occurrence. The site of the 
present building, of which the first stone was laid 
on the 2nd of December, 1844, has the advantage of 
being acompletely insulated one, between Peter, South, 
Museum, and Windmill Streets, the facade being to- 
wards the first, and the rear towards the last of thenr. 
The whole would be a regular parallelogram of sixty- 
nine by one hundred and seventy-one feet, were it not 
that the side towards Museum Street is longer than 
the one towards South Street by twenty-nine feet, 
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making the entire length there two hundred feet. 
Messrs. Irwin and Chester, of Manchester, were the 
architects employed ; the design of the edifice proceed- 
ing chiefly, if not entirely, from the latter gentleman. 
Externally, architectural character is confined to the 
facade in Peter Street, but is in a better and more 
noble taste than that of any theatre of its size in the 
metropolis. 

Small as it is, the accompanying elevation will con- 
vey a clearer idea of the composition than a verbal 
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description alone. The front consists simply of a di- 
style in antis of the Corinthian order, or a loggia of three 
open intercolumns, between a compartment of a single 
window in breadth on each side of it; and being re- 
cessed within the general line of the building, such 
loggia not only affords more shelter, but does not cut 
up and encumber. the general mass so much as a pro- 
jecting tetrastyle upon the same scale would do, within 
the same 8 of frontage. There is besides a good 
deal of character, and also of breadth and repose, owing 
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to the interior of the loggia not being either crowded 
up or disfigured by any mean features, the only one 
above the doors being a large and handsomely deco- 
rated niche, in which will be placed a full-length statue 
of Shakspere.—The arch over the centre intercolumn, 
too, not only gives greater loftiness to that space and 
throws some variety into the composition, but is suffici- 
ently well motived ; for as it was necessary to carry up 
the centre of the attic higher than the rest (which is done 
by giving that part a pediment or gable outline, with 
raking cornices), the arch relieves the heaviness that 
would attend that mass rising up immediately over the 
void in the lower part of the front. The whole of this 
facade is executed in stone (from Darley Dale, Derby- 
shire), and though rather soberly decorated, it is con- 
sistently fitted up throughout. The interior of the 
* House” does not fall far short in size of the larger 
metropolitan theatres ; the principal dimensions being, 
width of the curtain, or stage-opening, thirty-three 
feet, from curtain to back of pit fifty-four feet, width 
across pit forty feet, or including the side-boxes, fifty- 
five feet, and the height from the floor of the pit to the 
ceiling forty-eight feet. One peculiarity is, that instead 
of being divided into separate boxes, both the dress- 
circle and the one over it form a continued gallery or 
balcony, to which there are nine doors from the corri- 
dor; and, instead of benches, the dress circle has three 
hundred chairs, each of which is numbered. The 
decorations of the proscenium and rest of the house are 
exceedingly tasteful, and even splendid, but to describe 
them would occupy more space than can here be 
afforded. The principal saloon is a handsome apart- 
ment, with four Corinthian columns, above whose en- 
tablature the ceiling is arched and coffered over the 
middle of the room. The house is calculated to hold 
two thousand one hundred and forty-seven persons (or 








2502.) ; but on the night of the first opening (Sept. 29, 
1845) there were no fewer than two thousand four 
hundred and sixty-eight persons before the curtain. 
Among other recently erected buildings at Manches- 
ter is one that differs altogether from the preceding, 
both as to purpose and style, namely, the Commercial 
Schools, erected at the expense of the Manchester 
Church Education Society. Although small, the front 
isa pleasing specimen of collegiate Gothic, and well 
adapted to street architecture in that style. The gene- 
ral facing is not of ashlar, but of small undressed pierre- 
points, and the quoins, mouldings, and other ornamen- 
tal parts, of tooled stone, which diversity of surface 
produces an exceedingly good effect. The principal 
school-room, fifty-six by forty-two, occupies the whole 
of the top-floor of the building, and has an open timber 
roof. The architects were Messrs. Holden, of Man- 
chester, who have also lately erected several] other 
buildings in that town, including the Palatine Hotel, 
which last is rather a large pile of the Italian palazzo 
character. One structure which, it may be anticipated, 
will prove an architectural ornament to the town, is 
that which has been begun, nearly opposite the Town 
Hall, for the Manchester Branch Bank of England, by 
Mr. Cockerell, the present architect to the Bank of 
England. But though begun, the building is not 
sufficiently advanced to allow any idea of the design to 
bé formed. Near Manchester, Worsley Hall, the seat 
of Lord Francis Egerton, has been completed, or nearly 
so, by Mr. E. Blore, in the later Elizabethan style. 
The rapid increase of Birkenhead having rendered 
the former market insufficient for the population, in- 
stead of enlarging it, the magistrates resolved to erect 
another, in connection with a building for the transac- 
tion of town business, and for police and other pur- 
poses, It is situated between Hamilton, “ae Market, 
3S 2 
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and Oliver Streets; and from each of the two first there 
are two entrances, and from the others one entrance 
into the market, making six altogether. The interior of 
the market is four hundred and thirty by one hundred 
and thirty feet, and its roof is supported by forty-six 
cast-iron columns twenty-five feet high. At the inter- 
sections of the avenues from the entrances are two 
fountains, which are kept constantly playing. In the 
front building, which is of stone, is a evens room for 
meetings, &c., measuring seventy-two by seventy-four 
feet, and divided by columns into three compartments, 
each of which is lighted by a handsome cast-iron dome 
skylight. 

he building begun at Ipswich, in October, 1843, 
for a Custom-house and Excise-office, and now, it 
seems, denominated the Hall of Commerce, was com- 
pleted and opened for business last July. The design 
is by Mr. J. M. Clark, and the building, which is insu- 
lated, extends one hundred and twenty-five feet on its 
north and south sides, by a depth of forty-four. The 
south or principal elevation, fronting the quay, consists 
of a rusticated basement, and a sing e floor over it, and 
the centre of it is occupied by a bold Tuscan tetrastyle 
portico, which order is well applied here, as its charac- 
teristic width of intercolumniation adapts it better than 
any other for so sparing a number of columns. For 
one raised upon a basemeut, this porries shows itself 
to unusual advantage, owing to that portion of the 
basement upon which it stands being nearly solid, 
without other aperture than a small door p within 
a very large semicircular recess or niche, whose arch 
springs almost from the level of the ground, thereby 
resembling that of a brid The effect of this, and of 
the flights of steps = ing out on each side, is parti- 
cularly good ; but the expression of solidity thus ob- 
tained for the lower part of the structure is greatly 
impaired by the triple openings at the angles of the 
basement. 


[DecemBER 27, 1845. 
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Though upon a moderate scale, and also low in its 
proportions, the facade of the Corn Exchange, at Col- 
chester, is a very pleasing composition, marked by good 
taste, and by that discretion which, accommodating it- 
self to circumstances, attempts no more than can be 
suitably accomplished. The front, which is of etone, is 
in three divisions, each of the end ones forming a 
slightly projecting break, formed by two pilasters, 
between which is an arch enclosing a niche, with a 
figure in relief; and the centre one is in Ionic distyle in 
antis, not, however, forming a loggia, the columns be- 
ing merely detached from the wall behind them, in 
which are three arches (answering in number to the 
intercolumns) which afford a view into the interior, 
through their open-work iron gates; and as the build- 
ing is lighted entirely from above, the background so 
produced has an unusual and pleasing effect. The end 
compartments are finished by solid attic, and the centre 
by a double blocking-course immediately in front, 
forming a break over the iniddle intercolumn, which 
serves as a pedestal for a group of figures. The inte- 
rior, which is seventy-eight feet by forty-seven, is 
lighted by nineteen skylights along the sides of the 
hall, and aclerestory lantern over the centre of it. The 
architects are Messrs. Raphael and J. A. Brandon, the 
former of whom was joint architect with Mr. J. Blore, 
of the Town Hall, also at Colchester, which, had we 
been made acquainted with it at the time, would have 
been noticed in our volume for 1844, it having been 
completed in the previous year. Now, we can merely 
say that its facade consists of a Roman Doric order in 
six pilasters, raised on a ow basement, and comprising 
two floors, which, though included within the same 
order, are markedly distinguished from each other, 
being divided by an intermediate entablature, and the 
windows of the lower one being arched and set within 
arches on a rusticated surface, and those of the upper 





one having both pilasters and pediments. 
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